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From  South  Carolina  to  Iraq, 
my  journey  in  the  U.S.  Army 


During  my  senior  year  of  high  school 
at  Easley  Christian  School,  in  Easley, 
S.C.,  I began  a journey  to  be  all  that  I 

could  be. 

Fifteen  years  later,  this  journey  has  taken  me 
far  from  my  small  town  of  Liberty,  S.C. 

After  joining  the  South  Carolina  Army 
National  Guard  in  the  delayed  entry  program  I 
found  myself  at  the  infamous  tank  hill  at  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.,  attending  basic  training.  My 
advanced  initial  training  as  a cannoneer  for  the 
M42  Duster  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  was  delayed 
until  after  my  freshman  year  of  college. 

After  receiving  a ROTC  scholarship  during 
my  junior  year,  I decided  to  join  the 
simultaneous  membership  program,  allowing  me 
to  stay  a member  of  the  SCARNG.  Upon 
commissioning,  I returned  to  Fort  Bliss,  where  I 
entered  active  duty  as  a second  lieutenant  of  Air 
Defense  Artillery. 

Over  the  next  15  years,  my  journey  has  been 
full  speed  ahead.  It  has  taken  me  to  Oklahoma, 
California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Kansas,  North 
Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida  on  training 
missions.  It  stormed  me  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
into  Iraq  as  a member  of  an  allied  coalition. 

The  journey  allowed  me  to  spend  three  years 


living  in  Western  Europe,  where  I was  allowed 
to  visit  Germany,  France,  Luxembourg, 

Denmark,  Belgium,  Austria,  Italy  and  Spain. 

It  broadened  my  horizons  bringing  me  to 
Norfolk  Naval  Base  in  Virginia  where  the  Navy, 
Army,  Air  Force,  Marines  and  Coast  Guard  were 
profiled.  Now  this  journey  is  taking  me  to 
Georgia  where  many  more  adventures  await. 

It  has  been  a great  journey  so  far.  The  U.S. 
Army  has  enabled  me  to  be  all  that  I can  be. 

Maybe,  you  too,  are  contemplating  joining  the 
armed  forces.  For  me,  it  was  the  right  decision. 

It  has  allowed  me  to  see,  do  and  feel  things  I 
would  never  have  experienced  otherwise. 

If  you  want  to  let  a journey  like  this  begin;  if 
you  want  to  be  all  that  you  can  be;  if  you  want  to 
aim  high;  if  you  want  to  be  one  of  the  few,  the 
proud,  the  Marines;  or  if  you  want  to  be  part  of 
the  action,  then  join  the  team.  I promise  it  will 
be  an  experience  like  no  other.  Thanks  for  all 
your  support  over  the  last  three  years. 


HOOAH, 

Capt.  George  W.  Whitmire 
Deputy  Director 
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Coast  Guard  Profile 


lifeboat  owned  by  the  San  Francisco  Police  Department.  The  boat  is  one  of  the  first  that  was  produced  for  the 
Coast  Guard  and  later  transferred  to  the  department  under  a federal  program.  (Photos  by  Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class  Edwin  Lyngar) 
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The  San  Francisco  Police  Department  has  a new  boat  to  bust 
the  bad  guys  on  the  bay.  They  also  have  some  new  crime- 


stopping  partners  to 


Story  by  Chief  Petty  Officer  Ron 
Cabral,  USCG  Reserve 


Next  time  you  see  a sparkling 
47-foot  patrol  boat  on  the  San 
Francisco  Bay,  give  it  a 
second  glance. 

Even  though  it  may  look  the  same  as 
the  Coast  Guard’s  47-foot  motor  lifeboat, 
the  markings  on  the  bow  may  read 
“Police.” 

For  the  past  year  and  a half,  the  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  has  been 
operating  a 47-footer  on  the  bay  and 
ocean  borders  of  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco.  Prior  to  the  arrival  of  the 
new  boat,  the  police  relied  on  a 27-foot 
patrol  boat  and  a few  inflatable  boats. 
These  boats  remain  in  service  and 
augment  the  47-footer. 

The  newly-acquired  boat  is  large, 
impressive  and  formidable  and  cannot 
help  but  be  noticed  anywhere  it  goes.  It  is 
one  of  five  pre-production  factory  models 
that  was  made  available  through  a federal 
program  to  assist  police  departments 
across  the  country  in  acquiring  boats  to 


ride  along  with  them 

enhance  their  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Group  San  Francisco,  at  the  request  of 
the  police,  assigns  crew  personnel  for 
patrol  duty.  As  it  turns  out,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  plenty  of  volunteers  who  want 
to  go  out  on  patrol  with  the  police. 

The  gleaming  white  boat  is  a major 
presence  along  the  waterside  of  San 
Francisco  and  its  64-square-mile  patrol 
zone.  Berthed  at  Yerba  Buena  Island,  the 
boat  operates  10  hours  a day,  seven  days  a 
week  and  is  manned  by  a three-person 
police  crew. 

“Many  people  do  not 
know  that  the  San 
Francisco  police  have 
been  operating  on  the 
bay  for  most  of  [the 
20th  Century].” 

Sgt.  Danny  Lopez,  San 
Francisco  Police  Department 


Sgt.  Danny  Lopez,  officer  in  charge  of 
the  five  personnel  assigned  to  the  Police 


when  they  do  it. 

Marine  Unit,  gave  some  history  of  the 
department’s  water  patrol  efforts. 

“Many  people  do  not  know  that  the 
San  Francisco  police  have  been  operating 
boats  on  the  bay  for  most  of  [the  20th 
Century],  In  fact,  1999  was  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
San  Francisco  Police  Department,”  he 
said. 

In  the  past  year  both  the  police  and 
the  Coast  Guard  have  benefited  from 
mutual  training.  The  Coast  Guard  has  had 
police  crew  members  attend  boat- 
handling training  at  Station  Humboldt 
Bay,  Calif.,  and  there  are  plans  for  police 
crews  to  eventually  train  at  the  National 
Motor  Lifeboat  School  in  Ilwaco,  Wash. 
The  Coast  Guard  has  also  provided 
training  in  maritime  law  enforcement, 
fisheries  law,  helicopter  operations  and 
operating  the  rigid-hull  inflatable  boat. 

The  police  have  made  training 
available  to  Coast  Guard  personnel  at 
their  shooting  range,  emergency  medical 
training  course,  emergency  vehicle 
operator’s  course  and  a street  survival 
course. 

What  is  especially  important  about  the 
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Seaman  Ray  Elshire  from  Station  San  Francisco  is  one  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Sailors  who  volunteers  to  ride  with  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Department.  The  department  normally  uses  two  officers  while  on  patrol, 
so  the  extra  Coast  Guard  hands  are  welcome. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Coast  Guard  call  1-800-283-8724 
or  look  on  the  Internet  at  www.uscg.mil 
/jobs 


police  and  Coast  Guard  law  enforcement 
partnership  along  the  San  Francisco 
shoreline  is  that  the  police  enforce  city 
and  state  laws  while  the  Coast  Guard 
concentrates  on  federal  maritime  law. 

For  example,  the  police  can  board  any 
boat,  issue  a citation  and  arrest  a drunken 
boater  or  make  arrests  for  other  crimes 
that  may  be  taking  place  on  the  spot. 

This  was  not  always  the  case  when  a 
Coast  Guard  boarding  team  encountered  a 
similar  scenario.  Now,  under  the 
California  Harbor  and  Navigation  Code, 
the  police  can  arrest  a person  under  the 
influence  based  on  the  observation  of  the 
Coast  Guard. 

By  having  a working  relationship 
between  the  SFPD  and  the  Coast  Guard  at 
Group  San  Francisco  and  Station  Golden 
Gate,  the  boating  community  benefits 
from  enhanced  law  enforcement  services, 
said  Lopez. 

The  SFPD  47-foot  boat  also  assists 
Coast  Guard  efforts  in  general  as  it 
regularly  patrols  and  can  often  handle 
potential  Coast  Guard  cases. 

“What  has  really  been  great  is  the  fact 
that  Coast  Guard  and  police  can  go  out  on 
joint  patrols  and  remain  on  one  platform. 
The  police  boat  operates  just  like  a police 
car  on  the  street,  and  they  actually  can 
take  care  of  a problem  that  normally 
would  have  been  directed  to  us,”  said 
Senior  Chief  Paul  Andrieu,  Station  San 
Francisco  officer  in  charge. 

“The  police  boat  has  handled 
numerous  cases  for  us  while  on  patrol  — 
it  is  a very  good  partnership,”  he  said. 


( Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Edwin 
Lyngar  is  a Coast  Guard  photographer 
for  the  Pacific  Area.  Chief  Petty  Officer 
Ron  Cabral  is  a journalist  in  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Reserve ). 
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(Left  to  right)  Officer  Ed  Hunt,  Sgt.  Danny  Lopez,  Seaman  Ray  Elshire,  Officer  Kevin  Jow, 
Seaman  Carrie  Sullivan,  Officer  Alan  Horn  and  Officer  Alex  Cardenas  make  up  a joint  San 
Francisco  Police  Department  - Coast  Guard  crew. 


Future  plans  call  for  the  police  crews  to  take  on  the  wind  and  waves  at  the  National  Motor  Lifeboat  School 
in  llwaco,  Wash.  In  the  meantime,  they  can  enjoy  panoramic  views  of  San  Francisco  while  on  patrol. 
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Spc.  Kemonty  M.  Hoggard  works  in  the  “heart”  of  all  the  computer  operations  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  (Photos  by 
Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce) 


Soldier  works  in  computer  dream  job 


Story  by 

CpI.  Sandra  Torres,  USMC 


W ith  the  computer  field 
growing  faster  by  the 
megabyte,  it’s  no  wonder 
Bill  Gates  isn’t  the  only  computer  “guru” 
in  existence. 

Computers  play  a very  significant  role 
in  today’s  society. 

So  what  better  job  to  have  than  a job 
that  deals  directly  with  computers. 

It’s  no  wonder  Spc.  Kemonty  M. 
Hoggard  decided  on  a job  in  the  Army 
dealing  with  computers. 

Hoggard  is  an  information  systems 
analyst  and  operator  for  the  Department 
of  Information  Management  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va. 

Hoggard  is  one  more  “link”  to  the 
millions  of  people  leading  America  on  its 


fast-tracked  path  through  technology. 

Hoggard  knows  a lot  about  computers 
so  you  could  say  he  is  another  computer 
“guru.” 

As  a child  attending  Clover  Park  High 
School  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Hoggard,  like 
many  other  young  people  his  age,  used 
computers  at  school  for  homework, 
research  papers  and  just  plain 
entertainment. 

“I  always  liked  computers.  I had  a 
computer  when  I was  growing  up,”  he 
said.  “Having  a computer  at  home  gave 
me  time  to  experiment  and  I found  out 
that  I really  enjoyed  working  with 
computers.” 

Hoggard  was  fascinated  with 
computers  and  wanted  to  continue 
learning  about  them. 

“As  I was  approaching  my  high 
school  graduation  I began  to  think  about 
what  I was  going  to  do  with  my  life,”  he 
said. 


While  he  was  in  school  he  didn’t  have 
a lot  of  responsibilities. 

“I  knew  I wasn’t  ready  for  college 
quite  yet,”  Hoggard  said.  “I  wasn’t  used 
to  having  a lot  of  responsibilities  growing 
up  so  I needed  to  do  something  that 
would  help  me  become  more 
responsible.” 

This  is  where  the  Army  comes  into 
play. 

“Even  before  I walked  into  the  Army 
recruiter’s  office,  I already  knew  what  I 
wanted  to  do,”  he  said. 

This  Lewiston,  N.C.,  native  wanted  to 
work  on  computers. 

Hoggard  figured  he  could  gain 
experience  with  computers,  responsibility 
and  leadership  skills  all  in  one  jump. 

“I  knew  coming  to  the  military  was 
the  best  decision  for  me,”  Hoggard  said. 

Joining  the  military  was  just  the 
beginning  of  his  continued  fascination 
with  computers. 
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Hoggard  goes  through  some 
outdated  computer  cartridges. 


After  basic  training,  he  went  on  to 
Fort  Gordon,  Ga.,  for  his  specialized  job 
training. 

He  attended  a 1 2-week  course  at  the 
Information  Management  School  on 
computers. 

Before  joining  the  military,  Hoggard 
already  knew  a little  about  computers,  but 
during  this  course  his  knowledge  was 
brought  to  a whole  new  level. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  course  the 
students  went  over  basic  concepts. 

“You  learn  pretty  much  the  basic 
levels,  like  Windows  and  MS-DOS,”  he 
said. 

Hoggard  next  learned  about  the  more 
advanced  program  UNIX. 

“UNIX  was  a great  class  because  most 
companies  use  UNIX  and  these 
companies  would  be  willing  to  pay  a lot 
of  money  for  people  who  know  how  to 
use  this  program  correctly,”  he  said. 

Hoggard  also  received  a class  on  how 
to  set  up  computers  on  a network. 

“I  learned  about  different  Microsoft 
programs,”  he  added.  “I  know  how  to 
make  my  own  web  page  and  how  to  build 
data  sheets  and  spreadsheets.” 

This  course  filled  Hoggard  with  an 
incredible  amount  of  knowledge. 

“In  addition  to  learning  about  different 
types  of  software  I also  learned  about  the 
different  types  of  hardware,”  he  said. 


The  school  was  great,  Hoggard  said, 
and  if  he  ever  had  a question  about  what 
was  being  taught  in  the  course,  the 
instructors  were  always  willing  to  help 
both  inside  or  outside  of  class. 

But  what  Hoggard  enjoyed  most  about 
the  course  was  the  hands-on  approach 
used  by  the  instructors. 

“The  hands-on  experience  is 
awesome,”  Hoggard  said.  “I  mean  it’s 
one  thing  to  just  listen  to  an  instructor 
talk  about  computers,  but  it’s  a different 
thing  to  get  to  test  it  out  ourselves. 

People  learn  a lot  more  by  actually 
practicing  what  is  learned  in  class.” 

Hoggard  successfully  graduated  and  is 
now  stationed  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  where 
he  works  on  computers  everyday 
answering  trouble  calls  or  attending 
classes  to  further  his  knowledge  in  the 
technology  field. 

“Trouble  calls  are  when  people  call 
me  because  they  are  having  problems 
with  their  computers,”  he  said.  “They 
might  have  a problem  with  their  printers 
or  maybe  they  just  can’t  access  their  e- 
mail.  So  I go  and  fix  their  problem.” 

Normally  he  gets  about  five  to  six 
trouble  calls  per  day. 

Hoggard  attends  three  weeks  of 
classes  every  six  months,  where  he  learns 
about  operating  systems,  security  levels 
and  more  about  computer-related  topics. 

These  classes  are  intended  to  keep  his 
computer  skills  fresh,  because  things  are 
constantly  being  changed  or  upgraded. 

Not  only  has  Hoggard  been  able  to 
further  his  education  by  attending 
computer-related  classes,  but  he  has  also 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  travel. 

“Every  office  within  our  unit  has  to  be 
set  up  so  you  travel  a lot,”  Hoggard  said. 
“I’ve  been  to  Georgia,  Korea  and 
Virginia.  This  gives  me  the  opportunity 
to  meet  people  and  learn  more  about  my 
job. 

“I  have  gained  knowledge  and 
experience  which  will  definitely  help  me 
out  in  the  future.” 

“With  my  job  experience  and  the  fact 
that  people  know  the  military  provides 
leadership  and  allows  us  to  handle 
responsibilities,  my  opportunities  are 
endless,”  he  said. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Army  call  1-800-USA-ARMY  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  www.goarmy. 
com 


Hoggard  checks  out  a computer 
monitor. 
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Coast  Guard  Profile 


million  dollar 


Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Justin  Wedel  transfers  boxes  to  their  correct  bins 
at  the  Coast  Guard  warehouse  at  the  Integrated  Support  Command 
located  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 


budgets 


Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


What  would  you  do  with  over 
a million  dollars?  Coast 
Guard  Petty  Officer  3rd 
Class  Gloria  Cook  knows.  Except, 
instead  of  spending  it,  she  just  keeps  track 
of  it. 

The  24-year-old  Tampa,  Fla.,  native 
works  in  the  supply  department  at 
Integrated  Support  Command  in 
Portsmouth,  Va.  She  keeps  track  of  Coast 
Guard  money  in  Cape  May,  N.J.,  and  Fort 
Macon,  N.C.  She  estimated  the  amount 
of  money  she’s  in  charge  of  to  be  between 
$1.5  million  to  $2  million. 

“(I  keep)  track  of  a lot  of  money,”  she 
said. 

Cook  had  originally  joined  the  Coast 
Guard  to  become  a Marine  Science 


Technician  after  a year  and  a half  at 
Coastal  Carolina  College  in  North 
Carolina.  While  waiting  to  go  to  the 
Marine  Science  Technician  School,  Cook 
worked  in  search  and  rescue  and  did  some 
research  on  other  job  fields.  She  then 
decided  to  pursue  the  supply  field  to  get  a 
good  business  background. 

The  Coast  Guard  supply  course  is 
about  nine  to  10  weeks  in  Petalumah, 
Calif.,  about  25  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco. 

Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Michael 
Saunders,  also  in  the  supply  field,  said  the 
course  is  self-paced. 

“(The  Coast  Guard  found)  people 
weren’t  learning  at  the  same  pace,” 
Saunders  said.  To  save  time  and  money 
and  to  maximize  the  learning  process,  the 
Coast  Guard  switched  to  a self-paced 
program.  “When  a student  thinks  they’re 


ready,  they  take  a test.” 

This  gives  Coast  Guard  Sailors  the 
opportunity  to  take  the  time  needed  to 
complete  a course. 

For  example,  if  someone  is  a fast 
learner,  they  can  complete  the  course 
sooner.  Or,  if  someone  needs  more  time  to 
complete  the  course,  they  won’t  feel  as 
pressured. 

Cook,  who  finished  the  course  in  nine 
weeks,  said  the  fact  that  the  course  was 
self-paced  didn’t  hinder  the  quality  of 
instruction. 

“If  you  needed  help,  someone  was 
always  there  to  help  you,”  she  said. 

During  the  supply  course.  Cook  said 
she  learned  about  basic  accounting, 
property  management,  various  computer 
systems,  warehouse  procedures,  and 
shipping  and  receiving. 

Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Justin  Wedel 


Supply 

and 

demand 

Coast  Guard 

Sailors 

provide 

commands 
with  supplies 
while  keeping 
track  of 
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said  he  learned  quite  a bit  from  the  Coast 
Guard  schooling. 

“I’ve  gained  a lot  of  practical  skills 
from  school,”  he  said. 

Wedel  joined  the  Coast  Guard  because 
he  “wanted  to  do  something  positive” 
with  his  life.  After  joining,  he  “became 
fascinated  with  business”  and  is  now 
pursuing  a business  degree  from  a branch 
campus  of  Saint  Leo’s  University  located 
on  base. 

“(The  Coast  Guard  is)  paying  for  my 
school  right  now,”  Wedel  said. 

He  is  using  the  Coast  Guard’s  tuition 
assistance  program,  which  pays  75 
percent  of  college  tuition  for  active  duty 
Sailors. 

He  said  the  Coast  Guard  helped  him 
to  get  his  life  straight.  After  graduating 
from  Hoover  High  School  in  Fresno, 
Calif.,  he  had  dropped  out  of  college  and 
worked  a series  of  dead-end  jobs  before 
joining  the  Coast  Guard  “to  see  what  else 
was  out  there.” 

He  did  a lot  of  traveling  at  his  first 
duty  station  and  saw  places  he’d  only  see 
on  TV  and  postcards.” 

His  travels  have  taken  him  throughout 
the  Pacific  to  places  like  Hawaii,  Japan 
and  Central  America. 

Wedel  said  he  enjoys  the  adventure 
associated  with  his  job. 

His  adventure  in  Virginia  is  helping 
him  get  a college  degree  and  practical 
business  experience. 

While  he  may  not  be  a millionaire,  his 
job  makes  him  worth  a million  bucks. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Coast  Guard  call  1-283-8724  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  www.uscg.mil 
/jobs 


Wedel  uses  a forklift  to  move  large  items  throughout  the 
warehouse.  Coast  Guard  personnel  get  their  forklift 
qualifications  when  they  attend  supply  school. 


Checking  forms  and  balancing  accounts  are  just  of  couple  of  the  duties 
in  the  supply  field. 
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Navy  Profile 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Jeffrey  P.  Landry  Jr.,  takes  a break  on  the  deck  of  USS  Grasp,  the  Navy  salvage  ship 
docked  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 


Combing  the  sea  floor 


Navy  salvage 
diver  goes  to 
new  depths  to 
recover  ship  and 
aircraft  wreckage 

Story  and  photos  by 
Sgt.  Ramona  E.  Joyce,  USA 


Most  people  think  of  diving  as 
a sport.  In  the  Navy 
however,  it’s  a job  — a job 
that  caught  the  attention  of  Petty  Officer 
2nd  Class  Jeffrey  P.  Landry  Jr. 

Stationed  at  the  Little  Creek  Naval 
Amphibious  Base  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
this  21-year-old  Punta  Gorda,  Fla.,  native 


is  a salvage  diver  on  the  USS  Grasp. 

Before  heading  to  Panama  City,  Fla., 
for  diving  school,  Landry  had  to  be  in  tip- 
top shape  and  have  a good  math  score  on 
his  Armed  Forces  Vocation  Aptitude 
Battery  test. 

Landry  said  some  of  the  qualifications 
are  rigorous. 

“You  have  to  swim  500  yards  in  under 
12  minutes  either  with  the  breast  stroke  or 
the  combat  side  stroke,”  he  explained. 
“After  a 10-minute  break  you  have  to  do 
42  push-ups  in  2 minutes.  Then,  after  a 
two-minute  break  you  have  to  do  a 
minimum  of  50  sit-ups  in  two  minutes. 
You  get  another  two-minute  break  before 
you  have  to  do  six  pull-ups.”  And  finally, 
Landry  said,  “you  have  to  run  1 1/2  miles 
in  12  1/2  minutes  or  less.” 

Physical  fitness  requirements  are  just 
another  part  of  meeting  the  qualifications 
to  become  a diver. 

“You  have  to  have  20/20  correctable 


vision,”  Landry  added,  “have  nothing 
medically  wrong  with  you  and  have  the 
needed  motivation  and  spirit  because  it’s 
not  an  easy  school.” 

After  six  months  of  intense  training  he 
became  a second  class  diver,  which  means 
he’s  qualified  to  dive  into  waters  up  to 
190  feet  using  regular  air,  and  up  to  300 
feet  using  mixed  gas,  a combination  of 
helium  and  oxygen. 

To  become  rated  as  a first  class  diver, 
Landry  will  have  to  go  back  to  school  for 
three  more  months. 

To  become  a master  diver  in  the  Navy 
Landry  said,  the  diver  has  to  be  evaluated 
on  how  well  he  supervises  diving 
missions  and  must  be  selected  for  it. 

Growing  up  near  the  water  in  Florida, 
Landry’s  choice  to  become  a diver  wasn’t 
unusual. 

“I  love  the  ocean,”  he  said.  “I’ve  been 
a swimmer  and  surfer  most  of  my  life.  I 
knew  I was  a cut  above  the  rest  in  boot 
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When  not  at  sea,  Landry  and  the 
USS  Grasp  crew  perform 
maintenance  on  the  ship  and  train 
for  future  missions. 


Although  the  four-hour  confrontation 
ended  in  a draw,  it  changed  the  course  of 
naval  combat. 

Monitor  wasn’t  sunk  by  a rival 
ironclad  but  instead  by  a gale  with  20- 
foot  seas  and  30-knot  winds  on  New 
Year’s  Eve  1862  taking  16  crew  members 
with  her. 

The  divers  and  crew  of  USS  Grasp 
played  an  important  role  in  preserving 
U.S.  Naval  history. 

“Besides  salvage  and  recovery 
divers,”  he  said,  “there  are  underwater 
welders,  underwater  photographers, 
underwater  construction  teams  and 
underwater  ship’s  maintenance  divers.” 

Landry  not  only  travels  the  ocean 
floor,  he’s  been  to  a lot  of  places  on  land 
in  his  three  years  in  the  Navy. 

“I  wanted  to  travel,”  Landry  said. 
“I’ve  been  to  Panama,  Spain,  Africa, 
Prance,  Haiti,  Turkey,  Italy,  Romania  and 
Bulgaria,”  he  said.  “I  wouldn’t  change  a 
thing.” 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Navy  call  1-800-1  SA-NAVY  or  look 
on  the  Internet  at  www.navyjobs.com 


The  fantail  of  USS  Grasp  carried  wreckage  from 
John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.’s  Piper  Saratoga  airplane. 
Landry  was  one  of  the  salvage  divers  who  helped  in 
the  recovery  effort. 


camp  when  they  had  tryouts  for  special 
warfare  jobs  such  as  divers,  the  SEALS, 
and  explosive  and  ordnance  disposal. 

“Forty-four  people  tried  out,”  Landry 
said.  “Only  seven  of  us  made  it.” 

Aboard  USS  Grasp,  Landry  is  one  of 
22  salvage  divers  out  of  a total  crew  of 
100. 

“We’re  assigned  to  a salvage  ship,” 
Landry  said.  “We’re  not  a battleship.  We 
recover  ship  wreckage,  plane  wreckage, 
pretty  much  anything  that  sinks.  We’re 
also  in  charge  of  salvage  and  rescue. 
We’re  like  a ship’s  lifeguard.” 

Landry  said  he  loves  his  job,  but  not 
some  of  the  unfortunate  missions  he’s 
tasked  with. 

He  was  one  of  the  divers  involved  in 


the  recovery  efforts  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Jr. 
plane  crash  last 
summer  off  the  coast  of 
Martha’s  Vineyard, 
Mass.,  when  the  USS 
Grasp  was  called  in  to 
help. 

A month  prior  to 
the  Kennedy  recovery, 
USS  Grasp  was  on  a 
mission  to  preserve 
history. 

Along  with  the 
National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric 
Administration,  the 
U.S.  Navy  conducted 
an  archaeological  and  engineering 
mission  at  the  Monitor  National  Marine 
Sanctuary  — site  of  the  sunken  Civil  War 
ironclad  ship. 

Operating  off  Cape  Hatteras,  N.C., 
Landry  and  the  rest  of  the  USS  Grasp 
crew  were  involved  in  the  overall  mission 
of  collecting  data  critical  to  stabilizing  the 
Monitor’s  deteriorating  hull.  The  data 
gathered  will  be  used  to  recover  artifacts 
from  the  ship’s  grave  240  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

During  the  Battle  of  Hampton  Roads 
on  March  9,  1862,  Monitor  engaged  the 
ironclad  Merrimack,  which  was  renamed 
CSS  Virginia  by  the  Confederacy.  It  was 
the  first  clash  between  steam-powered, 
ironclad  ships. 


USS  Grasp,  a Navy  salvage  vessel,  recovers  wreckage  from  John  F. 
Kennedy  Jr.’s  Piper  Saratoga  airplane.  The  plane  crashed  into  the  ocean 
July  17, 1999,  enroute  to  Martha’s  Vineyard,  Mass.  (Photo  by  Petty  Officer 
3rd  Class  Bridget  Hieronymus,  USCG) 
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Marine  Corps  Profile 


family 

Two  brothers 
join  Marine 
Corps  together 
under  the 
Buddy  Program 


Story  and  photos  by 
Sgt.  Kevin  Dolloson,  USMC 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellis  of  Davison,  Mich.,  never  expected 
two  of  their  four  sons  to  complete  their  final  stages 
of  maturity  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps. 
Brandon  nor  Joshua  didn’t  think  so  either  when  they  enlisted  in 
the  Marine  Corps  under  the  “buddy  program”  in  June  1997. 

Cpl.  Joshua  Ellis  and  Lance  Cpl.  Brandon  Ellis  had  already 
completed  high  school  and  experienced  civilian  life  a little 
before  taking  the  oath  of  enlistment. 

Brandon,  24,  and  Joshua,  22,  joined  the  Marine  Corps 
because  they  felt  they  needed  to  do  something  more  with  their 
lives  and  the  Marine  Corps  offered  the  challenge  they  were  both 
looking  for.  Additionally,  a cousin  who  is  also  a Marine 
convinced  them  to  join. 

“I  was  wearing  myself  out  in  the  job  I was  doing,”  said 
Joshua. 

“My  life  was  going  nowhere,”  said  Brandon.  “I  figured  the 


Cpl.  Joshua  Ellis,  a radio  operator  for  the  24th  MEU's 
Command  Element,  inspects  a field  radio  for 
operability. 

Marine  Corps  could  give  me  the  direction  in  my  life  that  I 
needed.” 

According  to  Joshua,  their  parents  weren’t  too  happy  about 
the  decision  they  made. 

“The  whole  family  was  pretty  surprised  and  (our)  mom  and 
dad  didn’t  like  it  at  all,”  said  Joshua.  “Our  grandparents  and  two 
other  brothers  were  also  shocked,  but  now  the  whole  family 
accepts  it  a lot  more  than  the  day  we  joined  and  my  dad  and 
brothers  respect  us  a lot.” 

Brandon  remembers  how  recruit  training  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  handle  and  how  grateful  he  was  that  his  brother  was 
in  the  bunk  right  next  to  him  to  console  him  when  he  needed  it. 

“One  day  our  senior  drill  instructor  really  laid  into  me  during 
drill  practice,”  said  Brandon.  “I  felt  like  just  throwing  in  the 
towel,  but  Josh  and  I had  our  bunks  right  next  to  each  other  and 
I remember  that  night  how  he  talked  me  out  of  giving  up.  It 
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gave  me  the  strength  to  finish.” 

“It  was  nice  to  have  a part  of  home  with  us  in  boot  camp,” 
said  Joshua.  “Cause  whenever  we  felt  like  we  were  homesick, 
we  were  always  there  for  each  other.” 

“And  of  course  when  the  drill  instructors  found  out  we  were 
brothers,  the  games  began,”  added  Brandon.  “Every  time  one  of 
us  went  up  for  ‘incentive  physical  training’  the  other  one  was 
sure  to  follow.” 

After  recruit  training,  they  both  went  to  Marine  Combat 
Training  School  in  Jacksonville,  N.C.  Joshua,  a radio  operator 
and  battery  noncommissioned  officer  for  the  24th  Marine 
Expeditionary  Unit’s  Forward  Command  Element,  went  to 
Communications  Electronics  School  and  Brandon,  a heavy 
equipment  operator  for  the  MEU  Service  Support  Group-24 
(MSSG-24),  went  to  Heavy  Equipment  Operators  School,  in 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Miss. 

After  their  military  occupational  specialty  schools,  they  were 
separated.  Brandon  was  attached  to  Camp  Lejeune’s  Landing 
Support  Battalion  in  North  Carolina  before  joining  MSSG-24  in 
May  1999.  Joshua  served  with  Eighth  Communications 
Battalion,  also  at  Camp  Leieune,  before  joining  the  24th  MEU  in 
May  1998. 

Joshua  credits  the  MEU  with  affording  him  the  opportunity 
to  grow  up  personally  as  well  as  professionally. 

“The  MEU  is  the  hardest  unit  to  be  with  because  even  with 
‘workups’  you’re  still  deploying  every  two  weeks  or  so,”  said 
Joshua.  “Being  here  has  really  helped  me  differentiate  between 
work  and  home.  The  time  I spend  here  makes  me  appreciate  my 
wife  and  family  more.” 

Additionally  Joshua  appreciates  the  leadership  at  the  MEU. 

“I  learned  my  (military  occupational  specialty)  in  the  MEU,” 
said  Joshua. 

“The  leadership  with  the  MEU  is  awesome.  When  I got 
here,  there  were  two  corporals  that  showed  me  everything  they 
knew  and  in  turn,  it’s  helped  me  be  more  proficient  in  my  job 
and  with  the  Marine  Corps  in  general.” 

Brandon  echoes  his  brother  in  all  that  the  Marine  Corps  has 
changed  in  his  life. 

“The  Marine  Corps  has  helped  me  become  wiser,  smarter 
and  more  mature,”  said  Brandon. 

“I  used  to  have  a bad  temper,  but  I’ve  calmed  down  and 
matured  a lot.” 

“Field  time  is  more  challenging  here,  especially  for  (heavy 
equipment)  operators,”  added  Brandon.  “We’re  up  long  hours, 
but  things  get  done  a lot  faster  here  and  that's  why  I enjoy  my 
job.” 

They  have  an  additional  benefit  on  their  side  while  they're 
deployed  together.  Their  wives  can  keep  each  other  company 
since  they  live  less  than  a mile  apart  from  each  other. 

Additionally,  they  are  both  soon  to  become  fathers.  Joshua’s 
wife.  Heather,  is  pregnant  with  twins,  and  is  expecting  to  deliver 
right  around  the  time  he  returns  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Brandon’s  wife,  Tiffany,  is  pregnant  and  is  also  due  to 
deliver  some  time  after  the  deployment. 

The  Ellis  brothers  joined  the  Corps  as  two  bachelors  not 
knowing  what  the  world  had  in  store  for  them.  Today  they  are 
mature,  expecting  fathers,  who  have  developed  professionally 
and  personally  at  levels  that  make  them  and  their  families  proud. 


( Sgt.  Kevin  Dolloson  is  a combat  correspondent  assigned  to 
the  24th  MEU). 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Marine  Corps 
call  1-800-MARINES  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  www, 
Marines.com 


Lance  CpI.  Brandon  Ellis,  a heavy  equipment  operator, 
stands  on  the  Rough  Terrain,  Steering  Articulation 


Forklift,  or  TRAM,  that  he  uses  during  the  24th  MEU's 
movement  to  and  from  the  Amphibious  Ready  Group 
(ARG). 
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Air  Force  Profile 


Airman  1st  Class  Charles  E.  Holman  fine  tunes  a phase  angle  machine. 


Precisely: 


Story  and  photos  by 

CpI.  Charles  E.  Moore,  USMC 


The  U.S.  Air  Force  again  recently  came  into  the 
spotlight  for  their  participation  in  Kosovo.  With 
expert  training  and  precise  equipment.  Air  Force 
pilots  were  given  the  ability  to  accurately  hit  and  eliminate 
military  targets,  while  leaving  the  surrounding  area  untouched. 

For  pilots  to  attain  such  accuracy,  they  rely  on  their  flight 
instruments.  Something  this  important  requires  constant  tuning. 

The  fine  tuning  doesn’t  stop  there.  The  tools  that  fix  the 
aircraft  flight  instruments  also  have  to  be  accurate.  This  is 
where  the  Precision  Measurement  Equipment  Lab  at  Langley 
Air  Lorce  Base  in  Virginia  fits  in;  keeping  the  Air  Lorce 
accurate. 

Airman  1st  Class  Charles  E.  Holman  knows  a lot  about 
accuracy.  The  19-year-old  San  Diego  native  said  his  job 
requires  him  to  get  as  accurate  as  isolating  a single  electron  in  an 
electric  current.  To  gain  such  knowledge,  Holman  spent  32 


Airman’s  accuracy 
means  everything 

weeks  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base  in  Mississippi  at  two  different 
schools. 

Holman  said  he  knew  he  wasn’t  ready  for  college  after  he 
graduated  from  Elsinor  High  School  in  Riverside,  Calif. 

“1  didn’t  want  to  waste  my  time,”  he  said.  To  help  gain 
some  discipline  and  maturity,  Holman  joined  the  Air  Force. 

After  completing  basic  training,  it  was  time  for  Holman  to  go 
back  to  school.  His  training  required  him  to  attend  two  schools, 
both  at  Keesler  Air  Force  Base. 

During  his  first  school,  Holman  said  he  learned  indepth 
principles  of  electricity.  One  of  the  key  subjects  was  Ohm’s 
Law.  He  said  Ohm's  Law  is  based  on  volts  divided  by  the 
multiplicand  of  current  and  resistance.  Holman  said  he  knew  the 
basics  of  this  because  he  had  taken  physics  in  high  school,  but  it 
is  a complete  knowledge  of  this  law  he  uses  as  a tool  every  day. 

After  gaining  a basic  knowledge  of  electronics,  it  was  time 
for  Holman  to  turn  that  into  a working  knowledge.  In  his 
second  school,  Holman  learned  to  apply  these  principles.  He 
said  he  learned  to  troubleshoot  and  calibrate  the  tools  used  to 
repair  aircraft. 
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After  working  at  Langley  Air  Force  Base  for  seven  months, 
Holman  said  he’s  learned  a lot. 

“(You’re)  always  learning  something  new,”  he  said.  “Don’t 
be  afraid  to  ask  questions.” 

Even  now,  he  said  he  still  needs  some  help. 

“You  can  always  find  the  problem,”  Holman  said,  “ but  you 
can’t  always  fix  it.” 

Holman  said  while  he  may  not  be  able  to  fix  every  problem, 
his  knowledge  has  helped  him  fix  many  of  them,  even  some 
outside  of  his  job.  One  of  his  friends  purchased  a new  stereo 
and  had  trouble  hooking  it  up.  Holman  said  he  used  his 
electrical  knowledge  to  get  the  stereo  working. 

Holman’s  knowledge  has  more  applications  than  stereos  and 
aircraft  tools.  He  said  his  skills  qualify  him  for  jobs  like 
calibrating  torque  wrenches  with  a starting  pay  of  $25  an  hour. 

Holman  said  the  hardest  part  is  “trying  to  figure  out  what 
you’re  going  to  do  next.” 

There’s  a theory  of  operation  behind  every  piece  of 
equipment,  he  said.  His  job  is  to  make  that  theory  work.  In 
fact,  the  accuracy  of  the  Air  Force  may  depend  on  those  theories 
working. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Air  Force  call 
1-800-423-USAF  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  www.  airforce 
.com 


Holman  works  on  an  oscilloscope  which  affectionately 
earned  the  nickname  “Pig”  because  is  takes  three 
days  to  calibrate. 


Again  using  the  one-arm  technique,  Holman  fine  tunes  another  piece  of  equipment. 
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Army  Profile 


World- 

Class 

Athlete 

Program 

Army  boxer  wins 
spot  at  U.S. 
Olympic  Boxing 
Team  Trials 


Story  and  photos  by 
Tim  Hipps 


Tampa,  Fla.  — Army  boxer  Olanda  Anderson  won  the 
178-pound  championship  in  the  2000  U.S.  Olympic 
Team  Trials  on  Feb.  11,  earning  a trip  to  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Team  Trials  Box-offs  in  Mashantucket,  Conn.,  on  Feb. 
24-26. 

But  the  dreams  of  competing  in  the  2000  Summer  Olympic 
Games  at  Sydney,  Australia,  ended  here  for  10  other  Army 
World  Class  Athlete  Program  boxers,  most  of  whom  left 
everything  they  had  in  the  ring  at  Tampa  Convention  Center. 

Anderson,  27,  a seven-year  Army  veteran  from  Sumter,  S.C., 
was  the  lone  soldier  to  reach  the  championship  finals,  where  he 
won  a convincing  8-2  decision  over  Felix  Cora,  of  Galveston, 
Texas. 

“Just  one  more  fight,  and  I’ll  go  to  the  Olympics,”  Anderson 
said  in  reference  to  the  box-offs,  where  he  would  have  to  lose 
twice  to  be  bumped  from  Team  USA.  “Now,  if  I can  just  make 
it,  Fll  go  get  a gold  medal.” 

Anderson  got  a little  help  last  week  from  teammate 
DeAndrey  Abron,  who  upset  1999  World  Champion  Michael 


Staff  Sgt.  Olanda  Anderson  won  his  178-pound  weight 
class  at  the  Olympic  Boxing  Trials  in  Tampa,  Fla., 
bringing  him  one  step  closer  to  making  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Team. 


Simms  Jr.,  knocking  him  into  the  challengers’  bracket  of  the 
178-pound  division. 

Said  World  Class  Athlete  coach  Basheer  Abdullah:  “Simms 
sat  back  and  tried  to  box  with  a real  slow  pace  early,  which  gave 
us  a great  opportunity  to  take  the  victory.  We  wanted  to  pour  it 
on  at  the  end.  We  were  able  to  execute  our  strategy.  Abron  kept 
his  hands  up  and  blocked  a lot  of  combinations,  and  then  he 
countered  off  the  blocks.” 

Eventually,  Simms  bounced  back  to  eliminate  Abron  and  win 
the  challengers’  bracket,  earning  a trip  to  the  box-offs,  but  he 
never  got  a shot  at  Anderson,  who  has  beaten  Simms  in  all  of 
their  last  three  meetings.  Simms  now  must  defeat  Anderson 
twice  in  Mashantucket  to  make  the  U.S.  squad. 

Anderson  said  he  plans  to  sharpen  up  his  technique,  “think, 
meditate,  pray,  eat  right  and  rest”  between  now  and  the  boxoffs. 

James  Webb,  27,  of  Columbia,  Tenn.,  was  the  final  Army 
boxer  eliminated  Sunday  afternoon  when  he  dropped  a 
heartbreaking,  14-9  decision  to  Dante  Craig  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  the  147-pound  class. 

Webb  got  off  to  a slow  start  and  trailed  2-1  on  judges’ 
scorecards  after  one  round.  After  two  rounds,  Craig  led  5-2. 
Webb  turned  up  the  intensity  and  became  the  aggressor  in  round 
three,  yet  trailed  11-5  going  into  the  fourth  and  final  round.  He 
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Staff  Sgt.  Olanda  Anderson  dressed  in  his 
Army  Class  A uniform. 


Anderson  listens  to  instructions  from  World  Class 
Athlete  Program  boxing  coach  Staff  Sgt.  Bashear 
Abdullah  between  rounds  at  the  Olympic  Boxing 
Trials  in  Tampa,  Fla.  Anderson  won  his  178-pound 
weight  class  title. 


Sgt.  James  Webb,  147  pounds,  gave  it  all  he  had 
against  Dante  Craig,  dropping  a disappointing  14-9 
decision  at  the  Olympic  Boxing  Trials  in  Tampa,  Fla. 


rocked  Craig  twice  in  the  final  round,  yet  lost  the  14-9  decision. 

“I  gave  it  all  I had,”  Webb  said.  “I  just  didn’t  have  anything 
left  at  the  end.  All  these  hard,  tough  bouts  this  week  took  their 
toll  on  me.” 

Craig  knew  he  had  survived  a brawl  with  Webb. 

“Webb  was  the  toughest  guy  I faced  in  this  tournament,” 
Craig  said.  “He  kept  coming  with  the  pressure.  If  he  works  on 
establishing  his  jab  a little  more,  he’ll  be  a better  fighter,  but 
he’s  big  and  strong.” 

Webb  holds  hope  that  Craig  may  turn  pro  between  now  and 
the  Summer  Games,  allowing  him  to  travel  Down  Under  as  a 
U.S.  alternate.  Meanwhile,  he  holds  his  head  high  while 
representing  the  U.S.  Army,  which  draws  the  most  vocal  support 
everywhere  it  competes  across  America. 

“We  present  ourselves  respectably,”  Webb  said  of  the 
public’s  adoration  for  the  Army  team  which  is  stationed  with  the 
WCAP  detachment  at  Fort  Carson,  Colo.  “We  try  to  exhibit 
good  sportsmanship  and  be  polite  to  everybody.  A lot  of  people 
know  how  far  we’ve  come,  and  they  seem  to  like  to  support 
us.” 

The  International  Amateur  Boxing  Association  has  ruled  that 
a maximum  of  54  boxers  from  North,  Central,  and  South 
America  and  the  Caribbean  combined  can  qualify  for  the 
Olympics,  competing  under  their  individual  country’s  flag. 

Winners  at  the  Connecticut  box-offs  become  U.S.  team 
members  and  move  on  to  qualify  for  the  Olympics  as  one  of  the 
54  Americas  boxers  by  competing  in  Tampa. 

Victors  there  are  guaranteed  slots  for  Sydney.  If  they  lose  in 
Tampa,  they  can  still  make  the  Americas  squad  by  winning  later 
in  Mexico  City  and  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  tournaments. 

Editor's  note:  Although  Anderson  put  up  a fight,  he 
eventually  lost  his  shot  at  Olympic  gold  this  year  during  the 
Olympic  Boxing  Team  Trials. 

( Tim  Hipps  is  a staff  writer  at  the  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. , Public 
Affairs  Office). 

For  more  information  about  jobs  in  the  Army  call  1-800- 
USA-ARMY  or  look  on  the  Internet  at  www.goarmy.com 
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Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Ed  W.  Spainhower  receives  a beacon  alert  and  quickly  maps  out  the  location  of  the 
stranded  ship  so  he  knows  where  to  send  help.  (Photo  by  CpI.  Sandra  Torres) 


Search  and  rescue 


Coast  Guard  Sailor 
coordinates  missions 
to  save  peoples  lives 

Story  by 

CpI.  Sandra  Torres,  USMC 


A crew  member  aboard  a ship  is 
in  need  of  medical  attention. 
Taking  him  to  the  hospital 
seems  like  the  only  natural  thing  to  do 
next,  but  there  is  one  major  problem. 

Their  ship  is  somewhere  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  nearest  hospital  is 
on  land. 

The  ship  could  turn  around  and  head 
for  the  coast,  but  this  man  doesn’t  have 
the  hours  to  spare. 

Turning  the  ship  around  would  take 
too  much  time  and  he  desperately  needs 
help  fast. 

A distress  call  for  help  is  sent  out. 


The  crew  members  pray  their  friend 
can  hold  on  a little  bit  longer. 

All  they  can  do  now  is  wait.  But 
within  minutes  the  call  is  answered  . 

The  location  of  the  ship  in  distress  is 
identified. 

The  nearest  Coast  Guard  search  and 
rescue  helicopter  is  sent  out. 

The  man  is  medically  evacuated  to  the 
nearest  hospital  and  another  person  is 
saved  by  the  Sailors  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Anything  can  go  wrong  at  sea, 
especially  when  you  are  hours  away  from 
the  coastline,  and  this  was  just  one 
scenario. 

But  Coast  Guard  Petty  Officer  1st 
Class  Ed  W.  Spainhower  is  there  to  offer 
help. 

Spainhower  is  a radarman  for  the 
Atlantic  Area  Command  at  the  Rescue 
Coordination  Center  in  Portsmouth,  Va. 

The  Rescue  Coordination  Center  is 


open  24  hours  a day,  all  year  long. 

The  primary  role  of  the  center  is  to 
coordinate  search  and  rescue  operations 
on  a local,  national  and  international 
level. 

The  center  is  manned  by  three  people. 

There  is  always  an  assistant  controller, 
an  officer  and  a command  duty  officer, 
just  in  case  anything  should  happen. 

The  center  helps  coordinate  all  search 
and  rescue  missions  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Spainhower  is  part  of  a team  whose 
primary  responsibility  is  to  help 
coordinate  search  and  rescue  operations. 

“I  help  coordinate  activities,  facilitate 
communications  and  do  search  planning 
as  well,”  he  said. 

“My  specialty  is  radarman.  I am  a 
specialist  in  taking  information  and 
displaying  it,”  said  the  Strasburg,  Colo, 
native. 

But  before  being  handed  this  huge 
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responsibility  he  had  to  receive  some 
training  first. 

Even  though  Spainhower  already  had 
experience  with  radar,  he  had  to  take 
some  classes  to  learn  about  the  different 
types  of  communications  available. 

He  attended  an  11 -week  course  at  the 
Dam  Neck  Operational  Specialist  A 
School  in  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

“During  this  course,  I learned  the  art 
of  taking  raw  data  from  radar  machines 
and  determining  what  the  threat  is  and 
developing  a plan  of  action,”  he  said. 

There  he  familiarized  himself  with  the 
National  Rescue  Manual. 

“The  manual  is  our  standard 
operational  procedure  policy  manual,” 
Spainhower  said.  “It  guides  us  on  how  we 
should  conduct  a search  and  rescue 
operation.  It  also  contains  a glossary  of 
terms  we  need  to  know  during  a search 
and  rescue  operation. 

Spainhower  also  attended  a three- 
week  course  at  the  National  Search  and 
Rescue  School  in  Yorktown,  Va. 

“These  courses  got  me  geared  up  to 
do  what  I am  doing  now,”  Spainhower 
added. 

After  completing  the  required  courses 
he  then  received  additional  “hands-on” 
training  at  the  Rescue  Coordination 
Center  to  prepare  him  even  more. 

“I  use  a standard  personal  computer 
and  a command  and  control  plotting 
computer  that  allows  me  to  plot  down 
where  exactly  the  emergency  is,”  he  said. 
“It’s  a great  tool  that  allows  us  to  see 
where  they  are  at  so  we  can  send  them 
help.” 

Using  this  allows  him  to  do  his  job  as 
quickly  as  possible  whenever  emergencies 
do  happen,  he  explained. 

Like  many  other  jobs,  they  sometimes 
revolve  around  Mother  Nature. 

Every  season  is  a completely  different 
season,  he  explained. 

During  the  winter  it’s  pretty  slow,  but 
during  the  summer  months  it  is  a different 
story. 

“During  the  summer  we  answer  all 
types  of  calls,”  he  said.  “Once,  a man  fell 
overboard  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  we  helped  coordinate  a 
rescue.” 

Spainhower  also  stays  pretty  busy 
when  hurricane  season  rolls  around. 

“When  Hurricane  Floyd  hit,  we  were 
there,”  he  said.  “We  were  pretty 


instrumental  in  rescuing  people  off  roofs.” 
Spainhower’s  job  is  also  diverse. 

“One  day  I can  be  conducting  a 
medical  evacuation  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,  and  the  next  I can  be 
coordinating  getting  people  out  of  a 
sinking  boat  in  the  middle  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,”  he  said. 

Just  like  his  job  can  be  exciting,  it  can 
also  be  difficult  at  times. 

The  hardest  part  of  his  job  is  staying 
in  touch  with  the  fact  that  he  is  dealing 
with  human  lives,  he  said. 

“When  you  are  three  to  four  layers 
away  from  the  people  you  are  trying  to 
rescue,  it  can  be  tough  to  focus  on  the  fact 
that  these  people  are  really  scared,”  he 
said.  “The  main  thing  is  trying  to  do  your 
job  the  best  that  you  can.” 

Spainhower  says  that  “saving  lives”  is 
the  most  rewarding  part  of  his  job  in  the 
Coast  Guard. 


“You  work  hard,  but  you  are  rewarded 
by  the  fact  that  you  helped  save 
someone’s  life,”  he  said. 


For  more  information  about  jobs  in 
the  Coast  Guard  call  1-800-283-8724  or 
look  on  the  Internet  at  www.uscg.mil 
/jobs 


Spainhower  helps  coordinate  Coast  Guard  helicopters  and 
boats  to  the  rescue.  (Photo  by  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class 
Allison  von  Hagn,  USCG) 
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Service  Meml 


Marines 


NAME:  CpI.  R.M.  Booth 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Marine  Corps  Air  Station  New  River,  N.C. 
HOMETOWN:  Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Princeton  Senior  High  School 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Intermediate  level  structure  mechanic 
BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Leading  Marines 
ACHIEVEMENTS:  Enlisted  Aviation  Warfare  Specialist 
TRAVEL:  Greece,  France,  Spain  and  Sardinia 
FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Pensacola,  Fla. 


NAME:  Petty  Officer  3rd  Class  Shawna  I.  Divens 
DUTY  LOCATION:  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va. 
HOMETOWN:  Whittier,  Ga. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Central  High  School 
JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Dental  technician 
BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  The  treatment  procedure 
ACHIEVEMENTS:  Nominated  for  Sailor  of  the  Year 
TRAVEL:  Cuba 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Norfolk  Naval  Base 
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er  Spotlights 


Air  Force 


NAME:  Staff  Sgt.  Lacy  E.  Garrett 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Langley  Air  Force  Base,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Thomasville,  N.C. 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Thomasville  Senior  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Chief  of  Public  Affairs  Information  Management 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Interaction  with  various  organizations  on  base 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Air  Force  Achievement  Medal,  Air  Force  Commendation 
Medal,  Joint  Achievement  Medal 

TRAVEL:  Germany,  Iceland  and  England 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Langley  Air  Force  Base 


NAME:  Pfc.  Shevin  L.  Matthews 

DUTY  LOCATION:  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

HOMETOWN:  Atlanta 

HIGH  SCHOOL:  Centennial  High  School 

JOB  DESCRIPTION:  Chaplain’s  assistant 

BEST  PART  OF  THE  JOB:  Supporting  the  people  of  the 
congregation,  and  achieving  the  mission 

ACHIEVEMENTS:  Distinguished  Honor  Graduate  for  the  Funds 
Clerk  Course  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

TRAVEL:  South  Carolina 

FAVORITE  ASSIGNMENT:  Fort  Monroe 
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